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REBECCA DRAWING WATER. 


Here is a picture of a woman, named Rebecca, 
giving water to drink to camels. The story it de- 
scribes is taken from the Bible. The man with 
the turban on his head is the servant of Abraham, 
avery good man. He had come to this place to 
get a good woman to go back with him and be the 
wife of Isaac, his master’s son. Onthe way he 
prayed to God, to direct him how to find the right 
woman. When he came to the well which is in 
the picture, he saw a beautiful young girl, who had 
come there for water. He asked her to give him 
some water. She spoke very kindly to him, and 
offered to give his camels some water as well as him- 
self. You see her pouring it out for them. So, 
the man knew she was the woman whom God in- 
tended for his master’s son’s wife. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.} 








NARRATIVE. 








THE OLD SOLDIER, 

One pleasant afternoon last autumn, as two 
brothers, named Henry and Frank, were cross- 
ing the fields on their way from school, they came 
to a broken five-barred gate, which was almost 
dropping from its hinges with old age. They had 
passed the gate many a time before, so that they 
would most likely have jumped over the adjoining 
style without any interruption to their talk, if they 
had not seen that an old soldier was leaning with 
one arm on the top-most bar, and looking down upon 
the lovely valley that spread below; the fields rich 
with shocks of corn, the trees yet waving all their 
summer foliage, and here and there a cottage 
peeping out from beneath its roof of straw. The 
soldier gazed earnestly on these humble dwellings, 
as if in his heart exclaiming:—‘‘ Oh, that for me 
some home like this might smile!” and the two 
boys could not help regarding him with looks of 
pity; for they observed that besides having lost a 
limb, there were the marks of a deep cut across 
his cheek, and his face was very thin and pale 
from grief or illness, or perhaps from want. 

‘*A fine afternoon, young gentlemen,’ said 
the soldier, seeing that they loitered after having 
climbed the stile; ‘‘ yes, and a pretty prospect 
this that we have just here. I have seen many a 
foreign country in my life-time; but there is no 
country like this after all.” 

‘* Have you ever been in Rortugal or Spain?” 
asked Frank, who had read about the vineyards 
and orange-groves, till he was sometimes almost 
ready to wish that he could live among them. 

**T lost my limb in Spain, young master,” re- 
turned the soldier, ‘‘ more than twenty years ago; 
and this scar on my face was given to me some 
time before by a sabre wound at the siege of Bad- 
ajoz. But I saw nothing like this abroad,” he 
continued, pointing to the scene before them; 





**the harvest fields were cut up by the horses and 
soldiers; the vines were trampled on, and the 
ripe grapes crushed under foot; while often the 
cottages were ransacked or destroyed, and the 
owners obliged to wander for shelter where they 
could.” ; 

It was easy to perceive, from the looks of the 
two brothers, that they were curious to hear some- 
thing more of the old man’s history; and as he 

emed®as willing to tell; as tney were to listen, 
they remained a long time standing by the gate, 
giving all their attention to his interesting tale. 
He told them that his father and mother had lived 
in one of the villages near, and that he had re- 
mained with them till he was nineteen years old; 
when, one day, happening to go toa fair at some 
distance from his home, a party of soldiers enticed 
him into a public house, and there persuaded him 
to enlist. The next morning he bitterly repented, 
but repentance came too late. The regiment was 
ordered to join some troops which were about to 
embark for the East Indies; and therefore he was 


hurried away, without having time allowed for one | — 


farewell meeting with his almost heart-broken 
parents, whom he never saw again! From this 
period his life was one of hardship and suffering: 
he was in many dangers in battle, and on the sea; 
he had been wounded in several engagements, 
and was once confined six months in a hospital, so 
ill that during many weeks the — thought it 
impossible for him to recover; and now, he said, 
after a life of wandering he was come back at 
nearly sixty years old, to the village which he left 
when little more than a boy; and having found that 
of all his relations, only one widowed sister was 
alive, they had agreed to spend the rest of their 
days together. His pension kept him from want, 
if not from poverty; and though he owned that it 
sometimes made him sorrowful to wander among 
the scenes where he had been so happy in his 
boyhood, yet, on the whole, he contrived to keep 
up a cheerful heart, and could still enjoy a walk 
in the fields, or an evening’s chat with his neigh- 
bors, about things that happened years ago. 

Now the parents of the two boys who heard 
this narrative, anxiously endeavored to bring them 
up in the fear of God; and they were both 
thoughtful, inquiring children, having already, it 
was hoped, been enabled to choose the ways of 
religion, which are those of pleasantness and 
peace. In particular, the conduct of Henry, the 
eldest, who was now about twelve years old, gave 
his friends reason to believe that the evil inclina- 
tions of his heart were resisied and subdued by 
divine grace; for he loved his Bible, he loved the 
house of God, he was known to be constant in pri- 
vate prayer, and he was watchful against sin. It 
seemed as if the blessing of God had heen given to 
him even from his infancy; and his parents hum- 
bly trusted that, by the continuance of that bless- 
ing, he would in time become a faithful and devo- 
ted servant of Christ; one who should esteem the 
‘* reproach” of his Saviour’s name more than all 
worldly treasures; having ‘‘respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward.” 

Henry was sorry to observe that the old sol- 
dier, while telling of his perils and escapes, never 
once seemed to think of the mercy of God, by which 
he had been preserved through so many dangers, 
and brought in his later years to a peaceful home, 
where he might have reflected on the sins of his 
past life, and have made a needful preparation for 
eternity. He saw plainly that the old man thought 
much more about the comforts of the present 
time, than the future welfare of his immortal 
soul; and though he was a modest boy, and one 
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who would not willingly give offence, he could not 
help thinking it to be his duty, before they parted, 
to warn him against the dreadful consequences of 
continuing to live in the neglect of God. 

It was rather difficult to begin the subject, es- 
pecially when speaking to a person so much older 
than himself; but Henry knew it was right; and 
when the old man paused, and looked around asif 
intending to walk away, he suddenly took cour- 
age, and said to him, “hope you give thanks to 
God, who defended you in such dangers, and has 
spared your life so long.” 

‘* Why, as for that, young gentleman,” return- 
ed the soldier, ‘I can’t say I ever trouble my 
head about such matters; 1 goto church every 
Sunday morning, and hear a good sermon, and 
that is enough for me.” 

‘**But, if you read the Bible,” said Henry, 
‘* you know that it says, we must all of us believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, or we cannot be saved; 
and therefore it must be a dreadful thing to 
die if we do not believe in Him.” 

‘* Ah!” said the old man, ‘‘it is all very true, 
I dare say; but when soldiers are on service they 
have little time to think of these things, and for 
my part I was never much of a scholar: so I wis 
you a good afternoon, my young masters,” and h 
was turning away; but Henry looked anxiously in 
his face, and exclaimed, while his earnestness 
brought tears into his eyes, ‘‘Do not be angry 
with me, pray; and oh! think how soon those gray 
hairs may bring you to the grave!” Still the sol- 
dier did not seem to be moved by this entreaty, 
but went on his way without replying; and the 
boys looking after him for a moment, and then re- 
collecting how long they had waited, ran quickly 
down the hill in haste to arrive at home. 

Although the old man seemed so careless, and 
inclined to be displeased at Henry’s well-meant 
warning, nevertheless his mind was much impres- 
sed by the words and manner of the boy; and all 
the time that he went on his lonely walk to the 
village where he lived, the last sentence still ap- 
peared to ring upon his ear, ‘‘ Oh, think how soon 
those gray hairs may bring you to the grave.” 
He thought of death as he had never thought of it 
before, with a fear of God’s wrath, and a terror of 
approaching judgment; he began to calculate his 
years, and to consider how long he might hope to 
live, and whether there could yet be time to seek 
the pardon of his sins. All night long he was dis- 
turbed by these reflections; the next day, though 
he told his troubles to no one, he was restless and 
miserable; and on the following afternoon, when 
Henry and Frank were returning from school they 
saw the old soldier again Jeaning upon the gate, 
where he had been waiting more than an hour in 
expectation of their coming. 

And what do you think was the soldier’s reason 
for wishing to see them again, after having left 
them in such a hurry the day before? I hope you 
will be pleased when you know what brought him 
to the gate, and why he spoke to Henry with such 
earnestness and respect. He was come to borrow 
a Bible, that he might learn the way of salvation, 
and how to prepare for death, before his gray 
hairs should bring him to the grave! You may, 
perhaps, imagine the surprise and joy which 
Henry felt when the old man made known his 
wish. He could scarcely speak for a moment his 
heart was so full; but at Jast, taking hold of the 
soldier’s hand, he invited him to go with him home, 
saying that he was sure their father would lend 
him a Biblethat very day. After a little difficulty 
he consented; and so they all three went down the 
hill together, and over the fields, and past the lit- 
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tle cottayes, till they came to the village church, | the winter, when it is too cold for them to go out, 
near which,at a pretty parsonage house the parents | and when there are no flowers for them to get 


of Henry lived. e, 

The good minister welcomed the old soldier into 
his study, and rejoicing to know his errand, im- 
mediately supplied him with a Bible; afterwards, 
perceiving the state of his mind, he spoke to him 
very earnestly and solemnly respecting the dread- 
fal condition of those who are living without God 
in the world. He told him of the corruption of his 
nature, and the sinfulness of his past life; and 
then explained to him why Christ came down from 
heaven, that He might be offered up on the cross 
for the sins of all mankind. He intreated him to 
be diligent in searching the Scriptures, and to 
seek for the blessing of the Holy Spirit, to bring 
him to the knowledge of the Saviour, and to change 
his evil heart; then kneeling down, with the sol- 
dier beside him, he prayed fervently to God for his 
mercy and forgiveness, and that the poor, aged 
sinner might perceive his danger, and be enabled 
to flee for refuge to the hope set before him in the 
gospel. He invited him to come to the parsonage 
whenever he pleased, for conversation and instruc- 
tion, and begged of him to set all other concerns 
aside, until he had sought peace with God, through 
Jesus Christ, since every earthly care was vain 
and useless, wheu compared with the awful duty of 
preparing for death and judgment. 

As I have already told you, my young readers, 
this happened in the beginning of last Autumn. 
Now the old soldier is dead. He was confined to the 
house during many weeks of the last winter, when 
the Bible he had borrowed was his companion and 
consolation. Henry and Frank went often to see 
him with their father, and very delightful were 
those visits to the old soldier’s dying bed, for 
through divine grace he had repented of his evil 
ways, ‘and looked for salvation only to ‘‘the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world;” and so he had a joyful ‘‘ hope of immor- 
tality,” even in the hour of death. Oh, what a 
happy meeting was that by the gate on the hill! 
And sometimes those brothers talk of a meeting a 
thousand times happier, when they hope to see 
their old friend in heaven, and to join him in glo- 
rious songs of praise to their Redeemer. 

How much good may be effected by the sim- 
plest words, if the blessing of God is with them! 
and how earnestly should the youngest and the 
weakest of those who love the Saviour, concern 
themselves for the warning and instruction of all 
who know Him not! It is not always the oldest or 
the wisest people that are most useful among their 
fellow creatures. Children may learn from this 
little history, that God of his great mercy will ac- 
cept their efforts in his cause, and sometimes 
chooses the little ones of the flock to be the mes- 
sengers of his love, to carry to the guilty and mis- 


erable the glad tidings of his salvation. 
[Childs Companion. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No, 2. 

Elizabeth. Father, I have heard enough about 
the birds, and now I wish you would tell me 
about that picture; there is a man standing with a 
little girl looking at these boxes where there area 
geat many flies about them. 

Mr. C., They. are not flies, but are honey 
bees, and the boxes are their hives, where they 
store their honey. You know that you are very 
fond of honey. 

Elizabeth. Yes, father, but I did not know 
that these little things made it. 

Mr. C. They donot make it, my daughter, 
bat they gather it; you have not forgotten the 
pretty hymn, which says, 

‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower.” 

They gather the honey from the flowers in the 
summer, and deposite it in their hives, to eat in 


| honey from. 
Elizabeth. How 1 wish that I could see the 
bees and their hives. It must be very pretty. 

Mr. C. It is pretty to see them work, and I 
think I may sometime let you see some. There 
are a number of places around where they are 
kept. If the bees were not so busy in gathering 
honey in the summer, they would starve in the 
winter. They are not like some people who are 
very idle and do not work when they should, and 
so are very poor, and when cold weather comes 
have but little to eat and !u: little fuel to keep 
them warm, -It would be much better if all were 
as wise as bees, and when it is summer prepared 
for winter. 

Elizabeth. So it would, and I think that I shall 
try to be industrious and be like the bees. But, 
I have heard thatthe bees sting people who trou- 
ble them, and I do not see how they get their honey. 

Mr.C. They dosting peeple who disturb them, 
and frequently they sting those who go too near 
their hives; and if ever you see any, you must be 
very careful to keep at a distance, out of their way. 
When people wish to get their honey, they put the 
hives over a smoke and drive out the bees, and 
they do this when it is dark, so that the bees can- 
not see to hurt them. 

Elizabeth. Now I understand, father, about the 
bees, and how they get their honey, and I shall un- 
derstand better that pretty hymn, which says, ‘‘how 
doth the litile busy bee.” 


THE CUNNENG BOY. 

Foxes are said to be very cunning, because they 
sometimes creep slyly into barns, and hen- 
houses, and carry off chickens and then contrive 
to get away without being caught. A fox once 
came along under the hedge till he was near a pen 
in which the farmer kept an old goose and four- 
teen little goslings. They were all white, and 
could swim in the brook which ran through the 
pen, almost as well as their mother could. The 
old goose heard something move, and hissed alittle. 
Then the fox stopped, and the goslings which had 
waked up to hear her hiss, went to sleep again. 
With one dreadful spring he caught her by the 
neck, swung her over his back, and ran away as 
fast as if he was not carrying any thing. The 
goslings were left alone in the cold, and many 
of them shivered to death before morning. 
The farmer, when he found it out, determined that 
the fox should be killed. He took his gun, and 
went out after breakfast and staid till night, trying 
to find it. But he did not succeed. The fox had 
carried the goose into his hole, on the other side 
of the river. He got across, in a place where the 
water was not very deep. His hole was by the 
side of the river in the bank, and some bushes hung 
down over it, so that I do not think any body 
would have found it, if he had looked for it a long 
time. The farmer asked his neighbors to come 
together the next day, and join him in hunting. 
Several of them brought dogs with them. One of 
the dogs smelléd where the fox Was,and barked 
so loud that all the other dogs and the men came 
and saw the place. They concluded to dig the 
fox out, and sent home and got hoes, and spades, 
and shovels. Creatures such as dogs and foxes 
can see, and hear, and smell, and taste, as well as 
mencan. They can remember. too, sometimes, 
but they cannot reflect; though I have sometimes 
thought that cows were reflecting, when I have 
seen them standing still and chewing all the after- 
noon. 

One would have thought that this fox could rea- 
son; for when he heard them digging at the door 
of his hole, he began to dig another door. And 
when the men had dug, in the conrse of three or 
four hours, so far that they were just going to 
catch him, out he juinped from the new door, and 
ran off into the woods. They set the dogs after 
him, and supposed it would not be long before he 
would be tired, out. The dogs could smell the 
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track which he made, and they knew exactly 
where to follow him when he ran upon the ground. 
But what could they do when the fox ran in the 
water? They smelled both sides of the river, and 
then stopped barking, for hunting-dogs never bark 
only when they can smell the creatures which they 
are hunting. ‘The men were some ways behind, 
and only knew how to follow the dogs by hearing 
them bark. I should think they must have been 
several miles from home, and it was almost night. 
They gave up trying to catch the fox, and went 
back. But you can tell as well as I can, how 
they felt after they had worked all day, and been 
tricked so cunningly by a little fox. How much 
better for them al! to have been at work, and not 
to have lost their time. The farmer’s boy, who 
heard the story, said that he knew he was as cun- 
ning as the fox, and that he would try to catch 
him. ‘It is likely,’ said the farmer, ‘that you 
can do better than all the village could. How- 
ever, you may try, and whenever you’ll show me 
his skin, I will pay you a silver dollar and give 
you three days to play in.’ Next morning the boy 
went to work. He asked their next neighbor to 
lend him a goose. They thought he wanted an 
iron for pressing clothes, such as tailors use, and 
went and took it down for him. When he told 
them he wanted a live white goose, they laughed, 
but said he might have it if he would catch it. He 
did catch it, took it home, and tied it by a string, 
near the hedge. He fed it there for nearly a week. 
By-and-by, just as he expected, the fox came to see 
if there was any thing more for him to eat. He did 
not dare catch the goose at first, for he was afraid 
he should be caught in atrap. There was a trap 
there, and he could not get the goose without go- 
ing into it. At last the fox was caught. The boy 
took off the skin and received his dollar. He 
spent his three days in going to see his cousins. 
Cunning, is what shows people how to do things 
slyly, or without being found out. Cunning peo- 
ple are not thought much of. I hope you will not 
be able to do wonderful things, and be called cu- 
rious, or cunning children. It is better to be wise 
and good. Remember all you ever learned; give 
good reasons for all you do; never imagine foolish 
things, and people will love and respect you. 
[Stories to Teach me to Think. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FUN. 

** No Charles, it is not right, and I will have 
nothing to do with it,” was William Ellis’ reply to 
a proposal of his cousin’s. 

‘* Nonsense, William, what harm is there in it?” 

‘* This harm at least, it willdistress and frighten 
Harriet.” 

‘** Distress and frighten? fiddlestick! it will all 
be over in half a minute, and how funny it will be 
to see her run and hear her scream. Corne, don’t 
be a spoil sport as you always are; just join in this 
one frolic.” 

** No, Charley. Do as you would be done by, is 
my motto. Iwould not give unnecessary pain to 
a single living thing, for all the frolics you can plan 
and execute during your whole life; and I give 
you fair warning if you persist in this, I shall 
just go and tell Harriet.” 

‘¢ Tell-tale,” muttered Charles with a sneer, 
and he turned eagerly away. 

‘* Spoil-sport and tell-tale, hard names though 
they be, nor even your displeasure, shall pre- 
vent my doing what I know is right,” said, 
William. 

** Right, right, you are always harping on that 
string.” 

‘* Surely you would not have me harp ona 
wrong one,”’ returned William laughing. ; 

Charles laughed too in spite of himself; but he 
still so perversely insisted upon considering him- 
self aggrieved, that William at last left him to re- 
cover his good humor alone, nobly and wisely re- 
solving that, let others do as they would, he would 
just do right. ~ 
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My youug readers have found out before this 
time that Charles loved fun; but I can assure them 
William loved it quite as well—they only differed 
in their opinion as to what it was. 

There was not a boy in the whole country who 

enjoyed a good game of ball better than William; 
not one who could hit it more dexterously, or send 
it more surely to the mark; not one who could 
glide across the smooth ice with such ease and 
swiftness, or drive a hoop so skilfully. But well 
as William liked to play, he liked still better to 
lend his ball and skates to poor boys who had 
none of their own; he liked to help a smaller or 
duller boy, in ahard sum or perplexing verb; and 
every child in school looked instinctively to 
Willie, as they fondly called him, for sympathy 
and assistance in all their little troubles. It was 
William’s happiness to see and make others 
happy. d 
But Charles had no desire to make others hap- 
py; onthe contrary, he thought it ‘ fine fun’ as he 
called it, to tease and vex every one about him. 
One day he threw a boy down upon the ice and a 
deep wound was made in his head; another day he 
hit his companion’s elbow just as he had taken his 
pen out of the ink-stand, and a large blot was made 
upon the before unsoiled paper. When reproach- 
ed for these disagreeable tricks, he replied, ‘‘ Oh! 
1 was only in fun,” as if that could ease the pain, 
or wipe out the blot. He had now arranged an 
excellent plan,as hethought, to frighten his young- 
er sister Harriet; but William’s opposition obliged 
him to give it up,and he sauntered away to contrive 
some other mischief. Unfortunately for him, in 
passing the open door of the parler he saw the 
cage containing Harriet’s pretty canary, and puss 
very quietly reposing in the sun beneath the win- 
dow; a bright thought struck him; he took down 
the cage, called puss, and held the cage tempting- 
ly towards her; as nature prompted, she sprang to 
seize the bird, when he suddenly raised it high 
above her reach. Charles thought it ‘fine fun’ 
to witness the terror of the bird, and disappoint- 
ment of the cat—but his fun soon ended, assuch fun 
assuredly will sooner or later, in disgrace and 
sorrow. He heard steps approaching, and in his 
hurry to hang up the cage let it fail; the door 
flew open, and before he had time to think, 
puss had her paw upon the bird; the next instant 
in was in her mouth, quivering, dying ; and Harriet 
stood before him, her soft blue eyes lifted sorrow- 
fully and reproachfully to his, and her hands 
stretched out as if to save her favorite. Oh, 
Charles! she said, and turned away; her heart was 
too full to utter more. And there stood the cul- 
prit, pale and conscience-stricken, unable even to 
pronounce his usual excuse, ‘‘ Oh! I was only in 
fun;”? and for weeks afterwards whenever that 
painful scene recurred to his mind, his heart grew 
sick and his cheek pale. 

And yet all this suffering did not cure hin—he 
needed a severer lesson, and it was soon given. 
He was one day playing with his baby brother, a 
sweet little fellow, hardly a year old; Charles loved 
him dearly, but yet he could not, or rather would 
not resist the temptation to plague him a_ very 
little; so he held him out at the window, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ There there, Charlie let you fall.” The 
baby screamed and struggled. Charles’ strength 
was not sufficient to hold him, and he did indeed 
fall—he was taken up with a broken arm and his 
head cruelly lacerated. For many days and 
nights the little fellow’s sufferings were very se- 
vere; and when Charles saw him wasting away 
with pain, his cheeks, that used to be so 
plump and rosy, thin and pale, his little hand that 
used to be so busy, lying helpless by his side; and 
the merry voice that used to thrill his heart with 
joy, now almost hushed; when he saw _ his 
mother’s colorless cheek and sad look as she 
watched over him—Oh! how bitterly did he re- 
proach himself. ‘‘ For what did I do it?’’ he often 
asked himself; and what was he compelled to an- 
swer, ‘‘ Only to give pain.” 

Oh! surely a human heart cannot like to give 
pain—it is too much like those fallen spirits shut 


up in the prison of despair, who know no touch of 
pity or repentance, 

But we hope Charles did repent; he watched 
over himself carefully, and prayed earnestly that 
he might be kept from falling into his besetting 
sin again; and tried to imitate William in giving 
pleasure instead of pain to his parents ever 
afterwards. N. A. F. 





THE HONEST BOY. 


A gentleman from the country, placed his son 
with a dry goods merchant in street. For 
a time, all went on well. At length a lady came 
into the store to purchase a silk dress, and the 
young man waited upon her. The price demand- 
ed was agreed to, and he proceeded to fold the 
goods. He discovered, before he had finished, a 
flaw in the silk, and pointing it out to the lady, 
said, ‘‘ madam, I deem it my duty to tell you that 
there is a fracture in the silk.”” Of course she did 
not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and im- 
mediately wrote to the father of the young man to 
come and take him home; ‘for’ said he, ‘‘ he 
never will make a merchant.” 

The father who had ever reposed much confi- 
dence in his son, was much grieved, and hastened 
to the city to be informed of his deficiences.— 
** Why will he not make a merchant?” asked he. 

** Because he has no fact,’”? was the answer.— 
** Only a day or two ago, he told a lady voluntari- 
ly, who was buying silk of him, that the gocds 
were damaged and J lost the bargain. Purchasers 
must look outfor themselves. Ifthey cannot discov- 
er flaws it would be foolishness in me to tell them 
of their existence.” 

** And is that all his fault?” asked the parent. 

‘* Yes,” answered the merchant, ‘‘he is very 
well in other respects.” 

‘* Then I love my son better than ever; and ] 
thank you for telling me of the matter: I would 
not have him another day in your store for the 
world.” 

We make no comments onthe above. Wheth- 
er such a trade as the merchant would make, is not 
rather taking the advantage of the purchaser’s 
ignorance, than making the best use of one’s 
knowledge, wejleave to our readers to decide. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
TNEEATHEN CHILDREN. 
Mrs. Porter, Missionary from England, stationed at 
Vizagapatam, in India, sent the following communication to 
the London Missionary Society, in July last. 
Cruelty of a Heathen Mother. 

Some of the dear children have been rescued 
from scenes of the most awful cruelty and abject 
misery: two were nearly murdered, when provi- 
dentially they were discovered and rescued. In- 
deed, my dear Sir, I need not tell you, for you 
well know, that ‘‘ the dark places ofthe earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty ;’’ and though, in 
a general way, the natives of this part of the coun- 
try manifest much affection for their children, there 
are some melancholy instances to the contrary.— 
One poor little thing was sent to me by a soldier, 
from a place about forty miles distant, saying the 
mother was dying, and the child absolutely starv- 
ing. However, the mother recovered, and about 
two months after came to see the child, and as it 
was a mere infant, I thought the mother the most 
proper person to take care of it, and wished her 
to take it, offering to assist her in supporting’ 
it. She positively refused, saying she did not} 
want it. I wished her to take hold of it, which she 
did, not with the affection of a mother, but with 
the brutality of a monster. My servant who is a 
conscientious man, said, ‘‘ Ma’am must not let that 
woman take that child, she will presently kill it, 
plenty women do that way.” Ofcourse, I kept 
the poor child, and a more miserable object I do 
not expect to see. 7 

Inhuman Treatment of a Hindu Orphan. 
Another poor girl was left an orphan, and given 








to her aunt to take care of, but she grew tired of 
her, and declared if she could not get five rupees 
for her she would kill her, and was so cruelly treat- 
ing the child that her screams attracted the notice 
of alady, now residing in this place, who sent a 
servant to inquire the cause, when he found her in 
a most dreadful state, gave the woman five ru- 
pees and delivered the child to the lady, who took 
much pains to instruct her until she left this coun- 
try for England; the little girl was then left in the 
care of a gentleman, but he having died, she was 
again placed under the care of a heathen, who used 
to beat and very cruelly use her. On hearing of 
the return of the lady, he brought her to this place 
for sale, hoping to gain a good sum for her, but of 
course the lady claimed her, and giving him some- 
thing for his trouble, sent him away, and commit- 
ted the girlto our hands. But so determined was 
the wretched man on making a gain of this poor 
girl that he beset our house several times, and at 
last waylaid:her, and when she refused to go with 
him, declared he would {kill her sooner or later: 
fortunately he was secured, and imprisoned for 
some time, and then sent to his own country, 
Power of Superstition in a Child. 

We had an affecting instance a short time since 
of the deep hold upon the mind, of idolatrous preju- 
dices, even at an early age. A_ poor girl about 
ten or eleven years old was brought to us; she ap- 
peared an amiable child, very obedient and tracta- 
ble. She was not in good health when she came, 
and shortly after she grew worse. When she was 
told she must pray to Jesus, she turned her head 
away and said, ‘‘ No, no; Umoor Umoor.’* This 
child was constantly calling for a goat to go to 
Umoor; it was truly distressing to see how much 
fear, amounting to terror, prevailed in her mind: 
she was constantly calling to some of the older 
girls not to leave her, but to send a goat to Umoor. 
Poor thing! it was in vain we told her that ‘‘ the 
blood of goats would not take away sin;’’ her case 
greatly distressed us. The scholars met for 
prayer: the children were much affected, and so 
were we, to see the tears rolling down their little 
black faces, weeping over an idolatrous sister. [ 
asked them, ‘‘Can Umoor do her any good?” 
‘*No, no, Ma’am, she must go to Jesus.” One 
little girl said to her, ‘‘If you die where will you 
go? Umoor cannot love you.” Another said 
‘* We must pray for her.”” Another said, ‘‘ We 
must tell her of ‘Gentle Jesus.” ’ 

They all knelt down and prayed for her; and we 
have reason to believe that before she died the 
feeble eye of faith was directed to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. She 
had not been in the school long enough to obtain 
much knowledge, and died six weeks after she 
came. A little girl who died of cholera some 
months before manifested a striking contrast. She 
died with the greatest composure, saying, ‘‘I see 
a bright light; it is Jesus: I am going to him.” 





* A Goddess worshipped by the lower castes, whom they 
suppose sends sickness of various kinds, such as small-pox, 
cholera, &c.and whose anger they hope to appease by sac- 
rificing goats, fowls, rice, plantain, &c. 





‘¢He never Speaks Kind to Me.” 


Conversing the other day with an interesting little 
girl, between the ages of six and seven, I took oc- 
casion to impress upon her mind the debt of gratitude 
due {rom her to her heavenly Parent for bestow- 
ing upon her so good and kind a father, whom 
every body loves. I was perfectly thunder-struck 
by her answer. Looking me full in the face with 
her soft blue eyes, she replied, ‘He never speaks 
kind tome.” Perhaps this Christian father, harrassed 
with the cares of business, was unconscious that he 
had roughly checked the fond attentions of his child; 
—but could cares, or the interruptions of his child, 
excuse unkindness, or a total want of tokens of en- 
dearment? Will fathers examine their habits on this 
point?—Mother’s Magazine. 
' — _— 

Pripe.—T he pride which conceives that it already 
knows, does not sit well on any, and certainly ap- 
pears very awkward on the young. I[tshuts out the 
light of day from the window, and prefers the lamp. 
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EDITORIAL. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH—No. 5. 

“Sister Mary, have you read those stories in the 
Youth’s Companion lately, about the Sabbath; 1 
mean * Emeline’s Sabbath,” “ Joseph’s Sabbath,” 
and all those?” 

‘“‘ Yes dear, I have,”? was Mary’s reply; and she 
was about to resume the consideration of a question 
in which she was much interested. But as she look- 
ed up, she saw by the half-eager, half-timid expres- 
sion of Lucy’s face, that she had something more to 
say, and wanted encouragement. Dismissing from 
her thoughts, therefore, the subject which occupied 
them, she said smilingly, 

‘Why? Did you find your Sabbath described in 
any of them??? 

‘* |—I don’t know, sister,” replied Lucy, blushing; 
©] don’t think I am ezactly like any of those boys 
and girls; but I am a little like all of them.” 


‘‘ How?” asked her sister. ‘* Come sit down here 
by me, and tell me all about it.” 


“Well,” said Lucy, making a violent effort to 
conquer her timidity, and speaking very fast, for fear 
she should stop; “ I have spent Sabbaths something 
like Joseph’s;—I don’t mean so bad as his, because 
you know papa and mamma would not let me if I 
wanted to. But I mean that when I felt lazy, and 
did not want to do any thing, I used to think a great 
deal about eating, and wanted to be eating something 
all the time; and I used to get sleepy often, and sleep 
in the intermission. I don’t know as I ever cut 
pieces of apple to look like cats, but I used todo what 
was just as bad,” continued the jittle girl, looking 
more serious, and her lip trerbling a little; “I used 
to make little men and women out of molasses gin- 
ger-bread.” Lucy raised a timid look to her sister’s 
face as she uttered this confession, but the only ex- 


pression she read there was one of encouraging in- 
terest. 


‘* Well, my dear, go on.” 

*¢ And sometimes I[ have done like Emeline, when 
I have hada library book, which I knew was not 
good to read on Sunday, and I did not mean to read 
it, but I just looked into it, and then I could not stop.” 

** Well, have you ever.done any thing like Alfred?” 

‘** Oh yes, sister Mary, it almost seemed as if some 
of that was about me, for I used to count the brass 
nailg, jnst so; and then I used to count all the ladies’ 
bonnets I could see, and the tassels on the pulpit cur- 
tains *°—she stopped short. 


**You say you used to do all these things; don’t 
you do so now?” 


**T believe not—not so much—I have been trying ” 
—but her voice trembled so that she could not go on. 
Her sister knew. that for some months Lucy’s mind 
had been very deeply impressed by religious truth, 
and her friends had begun to hope that God had giv- 
en their dear Lucy a new heart. After a moment’s 
pause she said, 

‘* Yes deat, I know you have been trying to keep 
the Sabbath better, as well as to grow better in other 
things; but I think that in this respect your faults 
have always been more in the heart, than in the out- 
ward conduct. You have always been reading the 
Bible, or some religious book, when I have seen you.” 

“Oh, sister! that is the very thing,” said Lucy, 
her long-suppressed tears bursting forth; ‘that is the 
very thing that makes me feel so; that even when I 
have kept the Sabbath best, it has been so bad, be- 
cause I have had so many wicked thoughts; and I 
don’t know what to do either, for the thoughts will 
come—and it seems so wicked and ungrateful.” 

*« Yes, it is wicked and ungrateful, when God has 
given us the Sabbath to prepare for heaven, that we 
should spend it in foolish thoughts. But you must 
not be discouraged because you do not succeed at 
once, If you persevere in your efforts, and seek 


‘jn preparation for its approach. On Sabbath morn- 








After a long pause Lucy resumed; “I wish there 
had been a story about somebody who kept the Sab- 
bath right. Did you ever know any body who did, 
sister, any child, I mean?” 

*‘You know we cannot see into other people’s 
hearts, and therefore it is not possible always to judge; 
but I think our little brother Charles observed the 
Sabbath as well as any body, old or young, that ever 
I saw.” 

‘*I wish I could remember him! 
years old when he died, wasn’t he?” 

** Yes, exactly; he died on his birth-day.” 

“Do tell me something about him, sister, and about 
his Sabbaths.” 

‘* I think one reason why he kept the Sabbath xo 
well, was because he loved it better than any other 
day. He always counted the days from one Sabbath 
to another, and the happiest moment he seemed to 
know, was when he was putting away his playthings 


He was nine 


ing he was always up among the first in the house. 
Indeed, I don’t know but he was the very first; for 
when I went down stairs, which was pretty early, I 
always found him in the same place, sitting on his 
little cricket, with his Bible on a chair before him.” 
‘* Did he use to read the Bible all Sunday?” 

‘‘ No, not quite, but nearly all. He loved Pilgrim’s 
Progress next to the Bible.” 

** Oh, so do I!” interrupted Lucy with sparkling 
eyes. 

** And I don’t know how many times he read it 
through. We could always see by his face that he 
was particularly happy Sabbath morning. There 
was an expression of holy peace and serenity upon 
it, which it was delightful to see. Although he was 
always affectionate, yet he was especially so then, 
and I remember the sweet smile with which he used 
to bring us each a Bible as soon as we came down 
that we might be ready for prayers. ‘Throughout 
the day he never spoke a single word on any worldly 
subject, or seemed to have a single thought about any 
but good things. If any of us made a remark un- 
suited to the day, he always looked troubled, and if 
the conversation continued long, he contrived, in his 
gentle, pleasant way, to remind us that it was wrong. 
In this respect I never saw any one so conscientious, 
and yet free from all arrogance and affected strictness.” 

“I do remember something about him, sister; 
didn’t he try to persuade me to put away my play- 
things sometimes, and say he would tell me Bible 
stories. if I would?” 

‘Yes, very often. You were so young that moth- 
er did not think it best to take away your playthings; 
but as soon as you were old enough to like stories, 
he used to tell you some out of the Bible, in order to 
persuade you not to play.” 

** Oh yes, and now it has just come into my mind; 
I guess he used to tell me about the Prodigal Son 
oftenest, for I can remember now just how he told it. 
When he got to the part where the prodigal son had 
nothing but husks to eat, he used to say, “ And so 
this poor, naughty boy wished himself back again in 
his father’s house, for he had to stay alone all the 
time with a parcel of dirty pigs, and was cold and 
hungry, and had nothing to eat but husks.” I did 
not know what husks were, but I thought they were 
something very bad, so,when he came to that part, I 
always used to begin to cry. Then he would say, 
‘Don’t cry, sissy; this naughty boy became good, 
and he went and kissed his father, and cried, and 
told him he was sorry. ‘Then his father loved him 
and forgave him, and they were all happy again.” I 
always liked to hear that.” 

“Dear Charles!” said Mary, ‘he has gone to his 
Father’s house, to be happy forever. I wish we 
were all more like him, especially in observing the 
Sabbath. Try, dear Lucy, and the same Saviour who 





help from God, he will help you, for it is He who has 
led you to make these efforts.” 


VARIETY. 





Swearing. 

A king was riding along in disguise, and seeing a 
soldier at a public house door, stopped and asked the 
soldier to drink with him; and while they were talk- 
ing the king swore. The soldier said, Sir, I am sor- 
ry to hear a gentleman swear. He swore again. 
The soldier said, Sir, I’ll pay my part of the pot if 
you please, and go; sor I so hate swearing that if 
you were the king himself, I should tell you of it. 
Why, should you? said the king. I should, said the 
soldier. His tmajesty said no more and Jeft him. 
Awhile after, the king having invited some of his 
lords to dine with him, the soldier was sent for; and 
while they were at dinner, was ordered into the room 
to wait awhile. Presently the king uttered an oath. 
The soldier iinmediately, (but with great modesty,) 
said, * Should not my lord the king fear an oath?” 
The king, looking first at the Jords, and then at the 
soldier, said, ** There, my lords, there is an honest 
man. He can respectfully remind meof the great 
sin of swearing; but you can sit and let me send m 

soul to hell by swearing, and not so much as tell me 


of it.’—Friend of Youth. 


te 
Kung Yung, of Loo, 


A very pretty story is told of this emperor of China 
when he was only four years old. Ona certain day 
a basket of pears was presented to his family. His 
brothers all tried to obtain them. Yung alone wait- 
ed. After the others had helped themselves he took 
the very smallest. A person asked him why he did 
so? He replied, ‘‘ I am a little child, and 1 ought to 
take the smallest.” 
was not his own, and he wanted others to be happier 
than himself. How much like a Christian this was? 
[Ib. 


ee 
Forgetting God in Health. 

The very common sin, among all ages, of forget- 
ting God in times of bealth and prosperity, is forcibly 
illustrated by the following incident: 
A little girl was telling ber aunt about her father, 
who had just returned from Havana, where he had 
been dangerously sick. ‘* Aunt,” said she, ‘I used 
to pray for father every day, when he was sick at 
Havana, that God would take care of him and make 
him well.” ‘* Well,” said her aunt, ‘‘dd you not 
pray for him now he:has got home and is well?” “*O 
no,” said the little girl, ‘‘ for he can take care of him- 
self now.” But does not this little girl know, that 
ber father just as much needs the care of God to con- 
tinue his health when at home, as he did to restore it 
when at Havana?—S. S. Visiter. 

—~p— 

‘¢ If one Lesson won’t do, another will.” 


‘* Mother,” said Mary, “I can’t make John put 
his figures as I tell him.” ‘Be patient, my dear, 
and not speak so sharply.” ‘* But he won’t let me 
tell him how to put the figures, and he does not know 
how to do it himself,” said Mary, very pettishly.— 
‘* Well, my dear, if John won’t learn a lesson in 
figures, suppose you try to teach him one in patience. 
This is harder to teach and harder to learn than any 
lesson in figures, and perhaps when you have learn- 
ed this, the other will be easier to both of you.”— 
Mary hung her head, for she felt that it was a shame 
to any little girl to be fretted by sucb a little thing, 
or indeed by any thing. 

‘* A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that can be tied.’>— Youth’s Friend. 








POETRY. 








THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


Oh, tell me the form of the soft summer air, 

That tosses so gently the curls of my hair, 

It breathes on my lips, and it fans my warm cheek, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak. 

I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 

And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 


And music—what is it? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with the deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain, 

Now what the bright colors of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 


The odors of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are these shining angels that come to delight 

A poor little child that knows nothing of sight? 
The face of the sun never comes to my mind, 








helped him will help you.” O. 


Oh! tell me what light is, because I am blind! 


Kung Yung did not covet what 
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